THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

Education. On the next morning a letter came to Dublin from Mr Disraeli
asking me for an explanation. Lord Salisbury left his colleagues very much
to themselves, unless they consulted him.1

That Disraeli could, if necessary, support his colleagues against the
head of a department is shown conclusively by Lord Derby's tenure of
the Foreign Office at the period of the Russo-Turkish War. Before his
resignation in 1878 Lord Derby was opposed to the Government's
6 forward' policy, and Lord Beaconsfield was, for practical purposes, his
own Foreign Secretary.2 In truth, the policy was the Prime Minister's.
He persuaded the Cabinet to agree, and he overruled his own Foreign
Secretary. Whatever be thought of the policy and of its execution, it
must be agreed that the method bears no trace of weakness.

Apart from his Palmerstonian beliefs in force and prestige, supported
as they were by an almost childish delight in the colour of the Orient,
Disraeli had no policy and no desire (or, indeed, capacity) to form one.3
He was an arbiter, a strong judge, who, as Mr Dooley said of the judges
of the Supreme Court of the United States, kept his eye on the election
returns. Lord Salisbury had a foreign policy, but nothing else, and did
not watch public opinion. Both differed in this respect from Mr Glad-
stone. He, too, interfered little in ordinary administration after 1880,
and was not much concerned with foreign policy (as the.Gordon
episode shows). Like Disraeli, he kept his ear to the ground. But,
unlike Disraeli, he considered that 'heroic* measures were necessary
to rally his party and to give it a majority. He therefore followed Peel's
practice of initiating such measures and working them out in detail.
The Irish Church Bill and the two Home Rule Bills, above all, bore the
impress of his personality. While these measures were on the anvil,
sparks might fly in other directions almost without his noticing them.
Neither Disraeli nor Lord Salisbury was a legislator. It is true that,
according to his biographer, "there are among [Lord Salisbury's] papers
initialled memoranda dealing with Bills under discussion; draft clauses
in his handwriting; suggestions for legislation which he is circulating

1 Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, II, pp. 360-1.

3 Life of Disrael^ II, pp. 997 et seq.

3 I do not forget 'sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas*: the origin of the fantastic belief
of the Primrose League that Disraeli was a great social reformer is set out in the Life of
Lord Norton.
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